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of  young  chickens  on  farms  May  1,  1951  >  is  5 
percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
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Approved  "by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  17 ,  195I 

SUMMARY  .  ■       ■  ■ 

Egg  prices  received  by  farmers  are  past  the  low  point  for  the  sea- 
eon  and  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  until  late  in  the  year. 

The  mid-April  average  of  U3.I  cents  per  dozen  (9^  percent; of  parity) 
was  1,7  cents  higher  than  the  average  of  kl.k  cents  received  "by  farmers  in 
February.    So  far  this  year  egg  prices  received  by  farmers  have  been  about 
12  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Since  egg  prices  have  risen 
more  than  prices  of  feed  during  the  past  year,  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  is 
more  favorable  to  producers  than  last  spring.    In  most  years,  such  a  change 
in  the  ratio  results  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  for 
laying  flock  replacement. 

So  far  this  year,  reports  on  numbers  of  chickens  on  farms  indicate 
a  5  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms.    This  sug- 
gests an  increase  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  this  year,  and  in  the 
number  of  potential  layers  January  1,  1952.    However,,  since  the  number  of 
young  chickens  on  April  1  was  7  percent  under  last  year,  the  new  pullets 
will  not  be  substantial  contributors  to  the  egg  supply  until  quite  late 
this  year , ,  .  ..■  ■ 

Egg  prices  have  been  high  enough  this  spring  to  sharply  reduce 
movement  into  storage.    Since  fewer  early  pullets  are  being  ralsedr.thls 
year  than  last,  the  seasonal  reduction  in  supplies  from  spring  to  fall  may 
be  greater  than  usual.    At  that  time,  supplies  available  for  consumption 
probably  will  be  below  a  year  earlier.    To  date  egg  supplies  have  been 
running  above  a  year  ago. 

Despite  large  marketings ''of  broilers  from  specialized  enterprises, 
and  the  seasonally  increasing  sales  of  farm-produced  chickens-,  chicken 
prices  continue  only 'slightly  Changed  from  the  29.3  cents  per  pound  (live) 
that  was  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  April.    This  was  93  per- 
cent of  parity.    Recent  broiler  chick  placements  have  continued  at  record 
levels  and  are  well  above  last  year.  ' 

Current  feed  supplies  for  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  are 
ample,  but  present  and  prospective  livestock  populations  indicate  that 
reserve  stocks  of  the  feed  grains  are  being  or  will  be  redvced. 
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EEVIEV  AKD  OUTLOOK 

Egg  Prices  Pro"ba"bly  Past  Season  Lov; 
Price  Level  Disc ou.r aged  Storsge 

The  exceptionally  Btrong  consuinar  dsirand  of  the  last  few  months  has 
resulted  in  the  disa.ppearance  of  the  high  springtime  production  of  sggs  at 
average  farm  prices  ahout  12  cents  per  dozen  above  a  year  ago.    The  monthly 
quantities  disappearing  into  consumer  channels  have  oeen  record  or  near  re- 
cord highs.    Eggs  prices  in  mid -April  average  43.1  cents  per  dozen  at  the 
farm  level  and  were  prabahly  past  the  low  point  of  the  year.    No  sustained 
weakening  of  egg  prices  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future  since  produc- 
tion this  Ap|!.tl  probably  b&a  been  near  the  normal  pattern,  and  a  part  of 
the  1951  storage  stocks  still  remain  to  be  accumulated.    In  past  years, 
March  or  April  have  been  the  months  of  peak  production  and  largest  fresh 
supplies,  .  ;       •    ■  . 

The  prospective  demand  and  supply  situation  suggests  seasonally  in- 
creasing egg  prices  in  the  next  five  or  six  months.    The  factors  dominat- 
ing the  prospective  supply  situation  for  the  third  quarter  of  1951  ^r© 
(a)  the  likelihood  that  only  smll  storage  stocks  will  be  available  for 
use  than,  (b)  the  expectation  that  military  procurement  will  still  be  large, 
and  (c)  the  expectation  that  production  on  farms  in  the  fall  will  be  little 
if  any  larger  than  a  year-  earlier. 

Normally,  about  10  percent  of  the  January-June  egg  production  is 
withheld  (stored)  for  use  later  in  the  year  when  fresh  supplies  are  usually 
scant.    The  net  cold  storage  accumulation  through  April  this  year  was  only 
about  k  percent  of  farm  production  through  the  same  month.    This  means  that 
so  far  this  year  a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  the  springtime  cutput 
was  taken  for  immediate  consumption.    As  a  result,  supplies  for  storage 
were  less  than  nonnal.    The  low  level  of  stored  supplies  will  limit  consump- 
tion in  August  and  September  when  stored  stocks  normally  supplement  the 
seasonally  reduced  supply  of  fresh  eggs.    In  1950,  11  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian egg  consumption  in  August -September  cemie  from  stored  eggs,  either  shell 
or  froz-en. 

Egg  purchases  by  the  Defense  Establishment  may  slaken  slightly  in 
the  fall,  particularly  if  egg  prices  rise  relative  to  those  of  alternative 
foods.    Cold  storage  listings  do  not  indicate  that  the  military  have  stored 
shell  eggs  for  fall  use,  beyond  the  continuing  "pipeline"  requirements. 
Therefore,  no  abrupt  decline  in  military  purchases  should  be  expected. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  smaller  quantity  of  eggs  in  stor- 
age will  be  offeot  by  production  increases  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  The 
number  of  layers  now  on  farms  is  about  3  percent  smaller  than  ayear  ago. 
This  relationship  to  last  year  is  not  likely  to  change  greatly  until  pullets 
from  the  1951  hatch  are  added  to  laying  flocks.    Since  the  number  of  young 
chickens  on  farms  April  1  was  7  percent  lower  than  a  year  before,  the 
maturity  of  early  hatched  pullets  is  not  likely  soon  to  increase  laying 
flock  numbers  above  a  year  earlier.    As  a  matter  of  fact  numbers  of  layers 
in  the  early  fall  months  are  likely  to  remain  enough  below  1950  levels  to 
practically  offset  the  gains  in  rate  of  lay  that  usually  occur  in  those 
months . 
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The  chicks  started  for  laying  flock  replacements  during  April  ex- 
ceeded last  year  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  deficiency  in  replacement 
numbers  to  April  1 .  and  on  May  1  there  were  5  percent  more  young  chickens 
on  farms  than  a  year  ago.    The  numher  of  layers  in  the  spring  of  1952  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  number  of  a  year  earlier.    Such  a 
development^  however,  could  not  result  in  larger  egg  production  in  the  July- 
September  quarter  of  1951  than  in  1950.    Eegardless  of  the  trend  in  the  late 
hatch,  the  small  size  of  the  early  hatch  and  the  small  storage  stocks.,  com- 
bine to  suggest  a  rather  late  seasonal  peak  in  egg  prices  this  fall  or  win- 
ter.   Prices  are  not  likely  to  break  seasonally  until  large  production  from 
1951"hatched  pullets  reaches  ms.rket. 

In  comparing  the  likely  1951  developments  in  the  egg  price  and  supply 
pictures  with  1950?  another  factor  which  should  be  recognized  is  that  immedi' 
ate  civilian  consumption  has  absorbed  the  quantities  which  last  year  were 
diverted  to  price  support. 

Egg  prices  in  mid-April  1951  were  9^  percent  of  parity.  Present 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  provide  that  if  the  U.  S. 
average  price  of  eggs  equals  or  exceeds  100  percent  of  parity,  prices  shall 
then  be  frozen  within  5  days.  '  Under  the  terms  of  Amendment  7  to  the  General 
Ceiling  Price  Eegulatlon,  the  freeze  would  be  applied  at  all  levels  of  trade 
at  prices  hot  higher  than  the  highest  charged  in  the  5  weeks  immediately 
prior  to  the  freeze  date.  But  it  should  be  realized  that  these  regulations 
are  subject  to  further  modification.    The  freeze,  if  it  occurs,  could  later 
be  modified  in  view  of  the  seasonally  changing  parity  levels,  or  supplanted 
by  a  dollars-and-cents  schedule  of  ceiling  prices,  '  Until  egg  prices  reach 
100  percent  of  parity  the  original  General  Ceiling  Price  regulation  remains 
in  effect.    This  regulation  freezes  egg  prices  at  highest  levels  of  the 
December  19,  1950-January  25,  1951  period,  with  a  "pass -through"  provision 
for  increases  until  producer  prices  reach  100  percent  of  parity. 

If  egg  prices  reach  the  hundred  percent  of  parity  level  within  the 
next  few  months  before  they  have  risen  very  far  toward  their  seasonal  peaks, 
it  is  possible  that  handlers'  prices  then  would  be  lower  than  in  the  origi- 
nal base  period  specified  by  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation.  However, 
this  would  not  be  a  rollback  of  producers'  egg  prices  because  prices  already 
have  declined  from  the  old  freeze  levels  under  pressure  of  the  seasonally 
large  supplies  which  were  marketed  in  the  early  months  of  1951 • 

The  present  legislation  which  authorizes  price  control,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  I95O,  expires  on  June  30,  1951. 

Peak  of  Hatching  Season  Past ;  Numbers 
Up  for  Laying  Flock  Replacement 

Although  May  1  numbers  of  young  chickens  on  farms  were  5  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  conclusive  statements 
regarding  the  number  of  chickens  being  raised  in  1951  for  laying  flock  re- 
placement.   By  the  time  this  report  is  released  the  eggs  will  already  have 
been  set  in  Incubators  to  provide  the  largest  part  of  the  season's  hatch. 
However,  output  in  June  and  July  usually  determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
total  for  the  entire  season  will' be  above   the  year  before. 
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On  April  1,  the  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  was  7  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    This  suggests  that  even  with  the  recovery 
that  has  since  occurred  in  placements  of  chicks,  pullets  will  be  added  to 
laying  flocks  at  a  slower  rate  than  last  year  until  perhaps  October.  The 
number  of  pullets  available  for  laying  flock  additions  after  that  month 
will  depend  on  chick  placements  made  during  May  and  later. 

The  report  of  May  1  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  indicates  a  volume 
of  settings  23  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    If  actual  output  of 
chicks  develops  accordingly  in  May  as  well  as  in  June  and  July,  then  the 
number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  January  1,  1952,  may  considerably  ex- 
ceed a  year  earlier. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  large  in- 
crease in  broiler  chicks  means  that  the  percentage  increase  in  laying 
stock  placements  is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  the  monthly  percentage 
Increase  in  hatchery  output  (table  l) . 

If  the  1951  nixmber  of  chickens  raised  fails  to  exceed  the  numbers 
raised  in  1950 >  ^-'t  would  be  the  first  year  since  1925  in  which  a  spring- 
time egg-feed  price  ratio  higher  than  a  year  earlier  had  failed  to  stimu- 
late an  increased  number  of  chickens  raised.    In  turn,  changes  in  the 
number  of  pullets  on  hand  January  1  usually  follow  changes  in  the  number 
of  chickens  raised. 


Table  1.-  Broilers:    Output  in  7  specialized  areas  compared  with 
U.  S.  total,  19kQ  to  date 


Item 


Placements  in  7  specialized  areas  l/ 

Jan-Sept,  given  year   

Oct. -Dec."  previous  year   

Total  .placements,  12  months   

Estimated  production  in'  7  areas  3/  . . 


Production,  U.  3. 


Estimated  production  in  7  areas  as  a 
percent  of  U.  S.   


Year 

19i^S 

:  1950 

Mil. of  birds 

Mil. of  birds 

Mil. of  birds 

176,162 

237,711 

f  • 

279,687 

2/71,312 

71,312 

80,505 

2k7  ,k'jk 

309,023 

360,192 

217,777 

275,030 

32if,173 

355.735 

501,1+17 

y 616, 185 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

61  .2 

52.6 

1/  Eastern  Connecticut,  Del-Mar-Va . ,    Shenandoah  Valley,.    N.  Carolina  area, 
North  Georgia,  N.  W.  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
2/  Under  I9U8  only,  Oct. -Dec.  entry  is  for  given  year,  not  previous  year.  Data 
began  January,  19kQ. 

jj  Assuming  12  percent  mortality  in  19^3,  11  percent  in  19^9,  and  10  percent  in 
1950. 

U/  Preliminary. 
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Large  Supplies  cf  Chlclcenp  to  "be^ 
Marketed  In  Coming  Moiiths 

Chicken  prices  in  April  averaged  29.3  cents  per  pound  (live),  93  pei^- 
cent  of  parity.    In  view  of  the  pi-ospective  large  marketings  of  "both  farm- 
produced  chickens  and  troilerB,  the  price  in  the  next  few  months  may  level 
off  rather  than  continue  to  rise.    At  its  mid -April  level,  the  price  of 
chicken3  was  21  percent  higher  than  3  months  earlier    and  25  percent  above 
a  year  earli«r.    In  mid-May  there  were  declines  in  prices  in  several  of  the 
important  hroiler  producing  areas. 

Marketings  of  broilers  in  the  months  through  August  are  likely  to  he 
at  record  levels,  in  relation  to  the  reported  chick  placements  of  the  last 
3  months  and  current  settings  of  eggs  in  incubators  (table  2). 


Table  2.-  Broiler  chick  placements  in  7  specialized  areas,  and 
k  additional  areao,  weekly  data  converted  to  average  weekly 
rates  by  months ^  March  1951  to  date,  with  comparisons 


f                              7  Specialized  areas 

•Year  and 
month 

;  East- 
!  ern 
:  Conn, 

;  Del- 
:  Mar- 
:  Va. 

jShenan- 
t  doah 
iValley 

rChatham 
:  Wilkos 

.    iJ  ,  . 

;  North  ;' 
[Georgia^ 

N.  W. 
Arkan- 
sas 

: .Texas 

',  Total 
!  7  areas 

;  Thous. 

Thous , 

Thous . 

Thous. 

Thous , 

Thous . 

Thous 

Thous . 

Current  data 
Mar.  1951 
Apr.  1951 
May  1951 

i  335 

•  383 

3,489 
3,609 

964 
1,018 

.513 
536 

1,933 
2,047 

1,084 
1,244 

1,170 
1,305 

9,488 
10,142 
1/10,100 

3  months  prior 
Dec.  1950 
Jan.  1951  2/ 
Feb.  1951  2/ 

:  232 
:  293 
:  354 

3,173 
3,060 

3,373 

658 
618 
852 

349 
351 
469 

1,137 
1,561 
1,844 

814 

97i 
1,130 

894 
938 
1,179 

7,257 
7,792 
9,201 

1  year  prior 
Mar.  1950 
Apr.  1950 
May  1950 

241 
239 
235 

3,234 
2,849 
2,887 

890 
784 

661 

434 
427 
394 

1,455 
1,397 
1,354 

955 

952 
602 

887 
837 
703 

8,096 
7,485 
7,036 

4 

additional  areas 

3/ 

Indiana ^Florida [Alabama 

:Missis- 
:sippi 

:  Total  : 
:4  areas : 

:  Total 
;  11  areas. 

Current  data  : 
Mar.  1951  : 
Apr,  1951  : 
May  1951 

827 
850 

191 

167 

365 
399 

565  1,948 
598  2,034 
1/2,100 

11,436 
12,176 
1/12,200 

1/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  for  part  of  month. 
2/  Revised. 

3/  Data  not  available  prior  to  January  1951. 
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For  the  year  as  a  whole,,  broilers  from  specialized  production  account 
for  nearly  half  of  the  arjiual  chicken  meat  supply.    The  proportion  is  sig-- 
nificantly  larger  in  the  first  5  months  "because  sales  then  of  farm-produced 
chickens  ai'e  "below  tlie  annual  rate .    In  the  fall  when  sales  of  farm-raised 
chickens  are  at  their  peak,  broilers  decline  as  a  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

"While  broiler  supplies  will  hold  at  . high  levels  for  a  few' months,  J 

supplies  of  farm  chickens  will  be  increasing  seasonally.     If  the  pattern  1 

of  seasonal  change  follows  those  of  the  last  two  years,  there  will  be  a  I 

steady  increase  in  marketings  of  chickens  from  now  through  September  or  I 
October.    This  increase  will  include  farm-grown  young  stock  (as  differenti- 
ated from  broilers  produced  in  specialized  enterprises),  as  well  as  hens. 

No  TTTrnii  nent  Feed  Shortages  ;  ; 
Tighter  Supply  Fxpected  Later 

Prospects  for  tighter  feed  supplies  are  likely  to  influence  the  profit 
prospects  for  poultrymen  in  the  coming  year. 

In  the  last  3  years,  stocks  of  feed  have  been  large  and  production 
has  been  at  neai'^record  levels.    During  the  current  .feeding  year,  however, 
the  large  livestock  population  now  on  farms  is  consuming  more  feed  grains 
than  were  produced.    As  a  result,  stocks  are  being  depleted.    A  further  re- 
duction is  in  prospect  .for  1951-52  unless  feed  grain  yields  reach  near-record 
levels. 

To  relieve  this  situation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established 
large  ac'reage  goals  for  the  production  of  feed  grains  in  1951.  Production 
in  line  with  these  goals,  would  slow  the  rate  at  which  the  carryover  stocks  ■ 
of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghums  may  be  depleted  by  the  expected  large 
livestock  population  of  1951-52. 

Therefore,  unless  yields  per  acre  are  higher  than  expected,  or  unless 
farmers  achieve  much  more  economical  rates  of  I'eeding  than  those  of  the  recent 
past;,  thfere  will  have  to  be  an  eventual  adjustment  of  livestock  numbers  to 
bring  the  grain  consuming  animal  population  in  line  with  the  nation's  feed 
resources. 

Poultry  depends  more  than  any  other  class  of  livestock  upon  feed  supplies 
which  move  through  commercial  channels.    Unlike  cattle,  whose  ration  is  partly 
f 01  age  usually  produced  on  the  farm  where  the  cattle  are  fed,  chickens  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  feed  concentrates.     In  the  most  highly  special-, 
ized  poultry  entei^prises  those  concentrates  are  procured  exclusively  through 
commercial  channels. 

This  means  that  for  the  poultryman  to  be  assured  of  the  continuing 
availability  of  his  feed  supply,  it  is  necessary  that  normal  quantities  of 
feed  grains,  particularly  corn,  enter  commercial  channels  to  be  mixed  with 
the  protein  feeds  -and  the  milling  byproducts  which  are  important  among  the 
other  components  of  the  poultry  ration.  ,  ■ 

V/hile  the  above  statement  is  not  so  directly  applicable  for  the  less 
highl;y  specialized  poultry  flocks  of  the  Jjld-'vrest  as  it  is  for  the  large  scale 
enterprises  common  on  both  coasts,  the  fact  remains  that  about  half  of  the 
normal  ration  of  the  laying  hen  is  mash,  which  now  is  usually  bought  through 
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commercial  channels  rather  than  mixed  on  the  farm.    Broilers,  which  account 
for  15  percent  of  the  feed  disappearance  through  poultry,  are  fed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  commercial  I'ations,  or  at  least  upon  rations  Irased  on  com- 
mercially-procured ingredients. 

The  most  inrportant  single  ingredient  in  poultry  maelies,  "both  for  laying 
stock  and  for  meat  birds,  is  corn.    In  addition,  mature  "birds  are  fed  scratch 
grains,  in  vhich  corn  is  generally  the  principal  ingredient.    All  told,  it  is 
estimated  that  almost  U5  percent,  by  weight,  of  the  feed  consumed  by  poultry 
is  corn.    This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  com  disappearance.  (Poultry 
account  for  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  grain  concentrate  disappearance, 
considering  both  home-grown  and  commercially-procured  feeds  in  the  total  dis- 
appearance, of  about  136.5  million  tons.) 

If  a  normal  proportion  of  the  corn  crop  will  continue  to  be  sold  from 
the  farms  on  which  it  is  produced,  and  moves  into  regular  commercial  channels, 
the  poultryman's  feed  supply  problem  probably  will  be  no  more  acute  than  the  • 
problem  faced  by  the  livestock  industry  as  a  whole.    However,  past  experience, 
as  in  19^5;  suggests  that  in  times  of  feed  shortages,  the  pattern  of  normal 
distribution  is  not  maintained.     In  general,  corn -producing  farms  in  the 
grain -producing  Mid-west  are  also  J.i-vestock-produclng  farms.    Livestock  on 
those  farms,  and  to  some  extent  on  neighboring  farms,  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  corn  produced,  and  they  ere  aclvantaged  over  consumers  of  corn  in  more 
remote  areas,  especially  -;hen  corn  prices  are  controlled. 

The  extent  of  those  needs  on  corn-producing  farms  may  be  somewhat 
altered  by  the  relative  profitability  of  livestock  enterprises  at  the  time 
that  production  decisions  are  made.    Hogs  on  hand  presuma.bly  will  be  fed  less 
heavily  if  the  hcg-corn  ratio  is  unfavorable,  and  a  smaller  hog  enterprise 
would  be  planned  for  the  following  year.     Nevertheless,  hogs  and  other  live- 
stock already  on  corn -producing  farms  have  the  strongest  claim  upon  corn 
supplies  from  current  production.     In  the  event  of  a  tight  feed  situation, 
the  amount  of  corn  available  to  commercial  poultrymen  will  depend  upon  the 
com  producers'  evaluation  of  the  relative  profits  of  (a)  feeding  livestock 
vs.  selling  corn  into  regular  channels,  rather  than  from  any  judgement  of  the 
relative  profits  of  (b)  feeding  local  livestock  vs.  feeding  poultry. 

This  is  essentially  the  basis  on  which  feed  supplies  become  available 
to  commercial  poultrymen.    The  price  normally  is  determined  by  the  interaction 
of  supply  and  demand  ( including  the  effects  of  loans  and  storage  upon  both 
supply  and  demand).    This  situation,  however,  is  likely  to  be  changed  if  grain 
prices  reach  the  parity  levels  at  which  ceilings  may  be  imposed.    If  ceilings 
should  prevent  poultrymen  and  others  from  bidding  corn  and  other  grains  away 
from  the  livestock  on  the  farms  where  the  feed  Is  produced,  then  the  availa- 
bility of  feed  in  the  deficit  grain  areas  would  be  adversely  affected. 

This  suggests  that  the  poultryman  using  substantial  quantities  of 
bought  feed  has  two  conflicting  interests  in  the  feed  situation.    He  realizes 
that  he  must  pay  a  high  enough  price  for  his  feed  to  bid  supplies  away  from 
feeders  of  other  classes  of  livestock,  particularly  livestock  fed  on  farms 
where  grain  is  produced.  He  also  desires  to  buy  his  feed  as  cheapJ-y  as 

possible.    The  extent  to  which  future  prices  of  grain  and  grain  products  com- 
promise these  conflicting  Interests  will  be  an  important  determinant  of  future 
volume  of  business  and  level  of  returns  in  the  poultry  industry. 
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Table  5.-  Chiickens;    Average  live  weight,  sales,  farm  consiimption,  and 
value,  available  data,  193^  to  date 


[      Average  live  wei.^^ht 

■  Total 
consumed 

F!l  au^rh  -  :  ; 
ter,  fWelghted: 

Value  of 

on 

live  ;  annual  : 

Sales 
plus 
home 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

Total 

farms 

weight , '.average  : 

Year 

sold, 

•  where 

fron  :    price  : 

Sales, 

:  Young  • 

Mature 

.  All 

live 
weight 

produc- 
ed, 
live 
weight 

farm  ireceived: 
pro-  :    per  : 
.duct ion-  pound  : 
1/  : 

from 
farms 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

dollars 

1930 

2,713 

•  l8.h 

333 

k9^ 

1931 

:  3.-3 

2.506 

15.8 

258 

390 

1932 

■  3.3 

2,51+7 

11.8 

189 

293 

1933 

3.3 

2,657 

9.5 

161 

2i+7 

193^ 

3.8 

2,383 

11.3 

171 

259 

1935 

3.9 

2,261 

•  lk.9 

207 

324 

1936 

3.9 

lo36 

79S 

2.33I+ 

15.8 

239 

37^ 

1937 

k.n 

l,Ul7 

752 

2,169 

15.9 

225 

3^^ 

1938 

3.9 

1.282 

787 

2.069 

15,^ 

195 

320 

1939 

3.9 

779 

2,260 

13.5 

199 

309 

19i+0  : 

3.3 

^.9 

h.i 

1.508 

712 

2,22r 

15.2 

199 

292 

19^1 

3.^ 

5.1 

k.l 

1,6^3 

699 

2,372 

15.8 

261+ 

372 

19ii2 

3.5 

5.1 

U.2 

2, 01+6 

689 

2,735 

19.0 

.  369 

518 

19^3  : 

3.5 

5.1 

k,2 

673 

3.51^+ 

2I+.5 

696 

863 

3.6 

5.1 

h,3 

2.61+5 

6kk 

3,289 

2I+.O 

635 

790 

19!^5 

3.6 

5.1 

2,67c 

683 

3.053 

26.1 

696 

878 

19i^6  : 

3.6 

5.2 

2,287 

676 

2,963 

28.0 

639 

829 

19^7  : 

3.7 

5.2 

h.3 

2.15I+ 

65? 

2,807 

26.8 

578 

755 

19i+8  : 

3.6 

5.3 

i+.5 

1,770 

61+1 

2,1|11 

30.6 

51^2 

737 

19i^9  : 

3  =  8 

5.3 

h.k 

1,960 

671 

2,631 

25.7 

501+ 

678 

1950  2,'  . 

3.3 

5.3 

^.5 

1,872 

681^ 

2.556 

23.1+ 

i^57 

599 

1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  6.-  Broilers  from  specialized  enterprises:  Production,  average  live 
weight,  price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  193^  to  date 


Year 

]  Production 

Average  : 
live  weight , : 

Average  price 
received  by 

:  Value 
:  of 

'.  Number 

:    Pounds  : 
:     (live)  : 

per  : 
bird 

producers,  per 
pound, live  weight 

:  production 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Pound B 

Cents 

Thous,  dol. 

193^ 

:  31^,030 

96,662 

2.84 

19.3 

18,694 

1935 

122,884 

2.87 

20.1 

24,651 

1936 

53,155 

152,447 

2.37 

20.7 

31,493 

1937 

-l-9P,5'XO 

2.88 

21.4 

41,876 

TOO 

P  QD 

1^2,762 

4l4,074 

2.90 

17.3 

71,729 

19kl  : 

191,502 

559,605 

2.92 

18.4 

103,111 

19^2 

228,187 

674,087 

2.95 

22.9 

154,650 

19^3 

285,293 

832,837 

2.92 

28.6 

238,262 

19^i+  : 

264,999 

790,346 

2.98 

28.7 

227,104 

I9U5  : 

31^5,598 

1,044,322 

3.02 

29.5 

308,521 

19^+6 

275,600 

828,607 

3.01 

32.6 

270,015 

19^7 

295,333 

886,179 

3.00 

32.1 

284,285 

19i^8 

355,785 

1,079,761 

3.03 

35.9 

387,391 

19^9  1/  ' 

501,417 

1,529,139 

3.04 

28.1 

430,243 

1950  2/ 

616,185 

1,888,890 

3.05 

27.4 

517,046 

1/  Eevised. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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'  Table  7-,-  Broilers:    Sisnber  produced,  "by  States  aM  regions,  193^  to  date. 


Stat«  and 

region 


1935 


193*  ■ 
■  snds 


1937 . 


1958  . 


1939 


19li0 


1*1 


19142 


191j3 


19I*U 


19U5 


19U6 


19i»7 


19I4B 


19i<9 


1950 


Thou- 
suids 


Thou- 


■  Lnd  5 


bins 

Hew  Ha^Bhire 

Vereont 

IbiiaohuEettt 

Phode  Island 

Connecticut 

In  Tork 

Isv  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

H.  E.  Cent. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Horth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Bebraska 

Kansas 

N.  W.  Cent. 

S^elawan 

Maryland 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

Worth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  1 

Florida 

S.Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabaaia 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oelahoms 

Texas 

S.  Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

He*  Mexico 

Arixona 

I!tah 

Heisda 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Western 

thited  States 


250 
750 

1.250 
50 
1,310 
1,200 
500 
1,050 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands^ 


Thou- 
sablE 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sand s 


Thou- 
aands 


Thou- 
aand  B 


Thou- 
jands 


280 
760 
100 
1,320 
60 
1,600 
l.liOO 
575 
1,250 


7,3^5 
l,71iO 
1,600 
2,150 


300 
775 
175 

1,590 
70 

2,200 

1,600 
^§0 

1.500 


330 

790 
250 
l,li50 
80 
3,000 
1,850 
7(0 
1.350 


10,360  ■ 
2,220 
2,200 
2,500 

too 

650 


■  360 
820 
51*0 
1,520 
90 
3,850 
2,100 
'  880 
2,150 


11321 
2.LS0 
2,500 
2,700 
550 
80C 


llOO 

850 

1450 

1,600 

100 
14,750 
2,li00 
1,000 

2.500 


500 . 

1,100 

500 

2,000 
150 
5,050 
5,200 
1,500 
5,000 


.  500 

1^500 

550 
2,600 
250 

5.300 

U.ooo 

2,000 

5,600 


114,050        17,000  20.300 


950 
2.000 

600 
3,300 

I4OO 
6,250 
ll,500 
2,700 


1,260 
2,800 
675 
14,500 
550 
8,200 
5,650 
3,500 
'-4,675 


5,600' 
6.325 
7,680 
1,200 
3.600 


1,210 
2.1i50 

5i* 
14,000 

500 
7,500 
5,582 
3.000 

.582 


14,700 
5,066 
7,296 
1,000 
5.600 


1.1452 

5,1^514 
756 

6,200 
6^0 
9,900 
7,266 
14,290 
6.I1I5 


871 
■  2,2l45 

ia6 
i4,La 
I411S 

6,752 
6.5* 
3,990 


■2,500 
2,700 

4,980 
-  1*85 
7,al40 
5,l455 
5,^1 
6,079 


6,509 
3,321 
1(00 
6,37l4 
6aS 
9,800 
6,79l4 
14,176 
7.905 


140  .  5  75      'ji-'f'^      55.785  ''5^^ 


15,01b 
3,952 
1480 
7,l458 
697 
11,760 
8,153 
5,156 
100432 


20,219 
10,076 
1,5146 
5.082 


16,923 
li,821 
576 
9,522 
^6 
Ii4,3l47 
9,7al» 
6,163 
^?.562 


1,500 
1,600 

2,000 

250 
350 


2,150 
2,000 
2,5140 
550 
525 


2,300 
3,100 
3,000 
750 
1,000 


3,100 
5,900 

14,000 
800 
1,800 


lj,500 
1,600 
5,000 
850 
2,600 


li.lOO 
5,060 
6,000 
1,050 
5.100 


5,170 
6.325 
5,350 
1,600 
,960 


li,653 

6.7014 

5,910 
1,194 
?.960 


5.257 
7.039 
7.092 
1.1014 

3.685 


3,585 
9,505 
7.872 

l,10l4 


5.82? 
27.902 
Il4,6l0 

2,180 

6.607 


7,565         7,970        9,030         10.650       15,600       17.350       19.310         ^L.i'.''-       21,6^  ^•^V:       ^-'75       ^6^297       141^1402      . 57^122 


5.700 


"Ti50 
1.875 

2,000 


800 


1,200 

3,00) 
2,205 


B65 


3,306 

3,308 


4,018. 
5,080 


1.550 


I.I450 


375 
1,500 
1,800 


5140 
1,BW 


580 


620 


660 
g,2Bo 


5^ 


525 
2.350 
2,250 


8y) 


2,700 
2,1450 


900 


»25 
,503 
2,940 


2,305 
2,481 


1,258 
2.609 
2.258 


972 

3ir 


1,081 

a. 937 


1.0314 

15  416 


1,661 

l4.6ei 
11,1450 


1.750  • 
1,551 
51  61J 


2,195 
6.007 
114.288 


2.975 
2.09i4 


7,660 
2,000 
2,000 

900 
300 
hOO 
600 


9,666 
2, too 
3,500 

100 
1,200 

500 
500 

800 


11,666 

3,300 
14.500 

200 

1,650 
700 

800 
1,000 


16.660 

l4,l400 

5,500 

300 
2,600 

1.000 
1,100 
,200 


19,000 
5.300 

7,000 
600 

3,200 
1,200 

1,300 
1,600 


Sl4,oo& 
7,000 
9,500 

1,200 

3,700 
1,600 
1,600 

2,000 


5,155 


7m- 


l4&,000 

23,000 

114,000 
14,200 

6,160 
2,500 

6.000 
3.300 


7.270 


53,2145 
38,233 

26,1477 
11,817 
18,286 

5.951 

55.025 
,276 


81.226 

514,1437 

1*0,033 

15.079 
25.015 

8,801 
62,892 
9,0^6 


250 


18,266 

566 

1.100 

50 

1.300 

500 

1,100 
2,000 
6.6^ 


g?-'50 

WO^ 
1,200 

100 

5,000 

350 

1.200 
2,5°0 


35;i6o 


59,200 
655" 

l,l400 

250 

6,000 

1*50 
1,1450 

14,000 


35,000 
l5-,ooo 
12,000 
2,000 
l4,iiOO 
2,000 

3,500 

5,000 


514.000 

23,000 

17.500 

5,900 

9,000 

3,250 

10,000 

14,900 


59.000 
514.000 
22.050 

7.500 
15.500 

3,750 

17,000 

6,000 


557000 
30,000 
20,9148 

7.200 

13,000 
5,000 

214,000 
5,000 


72,900 
39,900 
27,023 
3,156 
17,9140 
5,600 
29,520 
,75° 


514,675 
51,122 

21,889 
6,755 

114,711 
5,600 
22,a55  . 
1462 


5,000  5,750  5.I462 
l57,M     2ol4.7W     160, tf7 


53,7»3 

514.141414 

25,6140 

8,i4la 

16,182 

5,5148 

28,717 
6,800 


1,090 


192;3lo  _ 


71,881 

148,1714 
38,127 
13,708 

21.9143 

6,519 

l45  ,  57l4 

267 


1,526 

3,115 
10,1491 

9.595 
59.963 
2,1426 
2,006 
25.290 


367  9,031 


li.205 

13,1114 
17.005 
149,179 

2,T90 
2,909 


50,600      76,900  ~io7,e6o    132,550  I62.ex 


B50 
1.650 
1,700 

816 
8,700 

600 

l,l400 

6,800 


2,000 

9.075 
2.369 
17.500 
1.5140 

1,000 

15.360 


it^ir 

1,800 

14,566 

1,75? 
16.1450 
1.509 

800 

12,14714 


l.Wo 

2.596 

5,995 
5.9814 
2li,380 
1.617 
1.056 

114,208 

S6:^6 


1,500 
250 

1,000 

1,500 


500 
1,500 

150 

14,000 

1400 
1,550 
3,000 

16,766 


700 
1,500 
1,500 

550 

8,000 

500 

1,600 

5,000 


1,000 

1,800 
2,l400 

1,135 

11,,  000 

700 
1,100 

6,800 


150 

2,000 

5,000 

1.385 

12,000 
1,100 

900 

12^00 


1,150 
2,000 
5,900 
2,078 

16,000 

1,5140 

1,000 

Ii4,l400 


1,055 
1,600 
3.500 

l,97li 
lli.OOO 

1,232 

800 

12.600 


1,8514 
14.796 

3,l400 

15,628 

I,2l4l4 

7014 

10,603 


114,156        14,i;6  ■   55.516      56;a83      33,635       l^.btB  357711 


.6i»0      l46;365  5^.5W 


550 

120 
1,000 

77F?o 


1180 
150 

1,800 
5  iio 


500 

200 

2.500 


litO 


550 
225 

3.800 


700 

250 
14,600 


700 

275 
5,500 


560 


8140 
1421 

6,000 


1450 


1,092 
690 

7,000 


1,529 

328 
8,200 


2,Ua 
1.159 

11,1430 


1476 


1,991 

1,0143 
9,510 


7?e 


1450 


910 
729 


1,510 
858 


2,986  1.792  5.150  5,756  14,883 
1,1460         1,022  971         I.2II4  1.578 

lli,7l40      10,025      13,230      15,7U4  20,762 

rrr 


 -.025         . .  ,  ...  - 

^^■^   M-}'^   -^?'Z!j   -!!'^.^  501I.17 


1.6^8 
1,01,8 


5,860 

2.1?0 

25,14814 


3,5°o 


3I1.63O      I42,b90  55,155 


67,915 


siliio 


6,755 


7,621         9,232       11,167  15,573 


105,630     U42.762     191,562     228,187      285,295     26L,999     3i5,59S     275,600     295,355     555 i 785 


TIM 

!i5r 


PES-152 


-  15  - 


Table  8  .-  Turiceys:  Average  live  weight,  sales,  farm  consumption,  and  valus, avail a'ble  data,  1930  'la'te 


Average  live  vvei^  : 

 per  turkey  sold  :  Total 

;  sold. 

Hens    :  Toms     :  ALl  ':  live 

s  TOlght 


Total  consumed    i  i 

on  fams,  where  :    Total    -  Weighted  anmial 

produced,  live    :  aLgiughtei;:  average  price 

weight         :     live    :  received  per 
•weight    :  pound 


Value  of; 
~         :  Sales 
Sales  :  plus 

shome  coi>- 
!  sumption 


HI' 

13.U 
13.6 
13.8 
14.0 
1U,1 

IU.5 
Ik.l 

ik.s 
lk.3 

15.1 
15.9 
16.3 
16.2 
iS.s 

17.1+ 
17.9 
ig.i 

18.2 
18.7 


It. 


T5I7T57 


nil.  lb. 


ients 


Mil.  dol.  Mil.dol. 


11.9  17.9 


12.1 

12.7 
13.0 
12.9 
13.2 

13.5 
13.8 

13,8 
13.9 
14.2 

lU.l 


18.1 
19.1 
19.6 

19.5 
20.4 

21.1+ 
22.0 
22.  U 
22.5 
23.3 


6 

'27 

0 
585 

728 
1^3 


23.0    18.6  SI5 


17 
15 
13 

12 
10 

12 
13 
13 

15 


526 
511 

5^0 
502 
595 

555 
777 

830 


15.1+ 
19.9 

32.5 
3U.0 

33.6 
36.2 
36.U 
I46.7 
35.1 

32.8 


1(2 


78 

1I15 
165 
199 

2U5 
269 

sis 

267 


I 
% 


81 

101 
ItJg 

i6ii 
202 

2itq 
274 

2l42 
259 
273 

272 


Table        Turkeys:  Ifumters  on  farms  January  1,  numbers  raised,  sold,  consumed  on  farms  where  produced, 
and  total  slsu^ter,  avsilahle  data  1930  to  date 


Numbers  on  f aims  Jan,  1 

Raised 

Sold 

Consumed  ; 
on  faUDS  . 
where 
:  produced 

Total 
.slaughter  1/ 

Year 

Breeders 

Others 

,  Thousande 

,  Thousands 

Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

3.^ 

3,222 

3.91U 

U,607 
3,861+ 
4.003 
3.98^ 

i+,6o6 
5,21+1 
4,222 
2,771 
3.711 

3,9^ 
t+,053 


2,877 

2.87I+ 
2.575 

3.962 
3,:?29 
3,482 

2,616 

3.135 

2,597 
3.252 
2,ll28 

1.679 
1.829 

2,01+6 
1.922 


17.1+19 
lS,2l+9 

22.333 
23.241 

a,  702 

20,821 
27.981 
25,755 
26,887 
33.587 

3i+,0i+7 
32,902 
32.805 

32.3' 
35.61 

10+,  221 

l«,72l|- 

3^.970 
31,788 
42,279 

145,01+1 


15.999 
15.746 
19.393 
21.733 
20,6: 


,15 


18,827 
25,530 
24,227 
2l+,86l 
29,f21 

33.778 
31.209 
32,1+20 
30,278 

3^.749 


1+1.790 

1+1,^90 

36,105 

29.72 

40.73 

1+3.887 


l»7pi+ 
1,^9 
I.S65 
1.625 
1.505 

1,1)28 
1.1(85 
1,425 
1.291 
1.297 

1,170 

996 

824 

711 
744 
743 
753 
798 

81)5 


17.703 
17,295 
21,058 

23.356 
22,120 

20.255 

27.015 
25.652 
25.152 
31.118 

34,948 
32.20^ 
33.244 
31,025 
35.39b 

42,501 
42,134 

^0,450 
^1.53^ 

41+.  732 


1/  SlEOighter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced.  The  difference  between  raised 
and  slgu^tered  is  accounted  for  hy  (a)  difference  in  January  1  inventories,  and  (h)  death  losses. 
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